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“The problems of the southern Negro are pretty well known, but this book by a northern 
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which the northern Negro is forced to meet. It also throws light on conditions with which few 
writers on the race questions have dealt. I mean the problems which confront the abler and more 
intelligent Negroes, the leaders of the race, in their contact with their own people.” 
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AN APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


In these days of high prices, the problem of what to give is 
indeed serious You want your gift to be appropriate, yet you have 
such a little money. Just give each one of your friends a year’s 
subscription to the Half-Century Magazine and they will be more 
than delighted. Such a gift is a tribute to the friend’s intellect 
and good taste. There are beauty hints, fashions—showing real 
colored girls in the advanced styles, editorials, the cooking depart- 
ment, stories and other features of interest to both men and wo- 
men, young and old. 


A year’s subscription only costs 75c and the friend will re- 
ceive it every month for a year, as a gentle reminder of the giver. 
We are making a special rate to those who send in more than one 
subscription, full particulars will be found on page 16. 


AN OPTIMISTIC VIEW OF THE ELECTION. 


As it is generally conceded that the bulk of the Colored people 
are Republicans, and in view of the fact that there has been much 
Jim Crow legislation, segregation and other race discrimination 
in the past four years, under the Democratic administration, the 
re-election of President Wilson has caused considerable appre- 
hension and gloom. But after all, is it not possible that his re- 
election may prove to be a “blessing in disguise.” 

We are reprinting below, an editorial that appeared in the 
Chicago Daily Tribune a day or two after the election. The 
Tribune claims to be the world’s greatest newspaper, and was 
one of the strongest supporters of Mr. Hughes and the Republican 
Party during the last campaign. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATION. 


Isn’t is about time for the north to consider more definitely and practically the 
problem presented by the “solid south”? 

In every presidential election 132 electoral votes, or nearly half the number to 
elect, are predetermined. No matter who the condidate, no matter what the issue, 
this block will be delivered to the Democratic ticket. The great region of twelve 
states to which these votes are assigned is impervious to all appeals, all issues. 
It is not debatable ground. Outside of it the tide of opinion is free. Great issues 
are presented to the electorate, debated, and finally judged. Here, east, north, and 
“west, there is the process of free government, goverrment by public opinion. In the 
solid south there is no opinion. In 1865 the election of 1916 was determined, as far 
as the south is concerned, and so wee > the election of 1920 and every election until 
conditions have been radically changed. 

We are not concerned to blame the southerners for this autOmatic partisanism. 
‘They have reasons which seem conclusive to them for it. But it is clear that if the 
policies and government of the United States are to be directed by fair discussion 
and free judgement, if, in short, the United States is to be a republic in reality and 
not a republic in the Mexican sense, we must consider what it means to have a 
perfectly dead weight of 182 electoral votes cast into the scale of decision at every 
national election. 

We ought to consider also that this block is out of all porportion to its voting 
strength. These 132- votes do not represent free judgment on the issues of the 
campaign, but, what is more, they do not represent the same ratio to votes cast at 
the same election as an equivalent number from the north. 

For example, Alabama casts 12 vetes in the, electoral college. 


Her population 
in 1915 was 2,301,277. 


In the election of 1912 her total vote was 117,879. 


EDITORIAL 
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Minnesota casts the same number of votes in the electoral college as Alabama. 
Her population in 1915 was 2,246,761. In the election’of 1912 her total vote was 334,219. 
The Alabama population of 2,300,000 contained, according to the census of 1910, 


over 900,000 Negroes. ‘That is the chief reason why the popular vote of Alabama is 
one-third that of Minnesota. 


The situation in short is this: The \Negro does not vote in the solid south, but 
his strength is voted regularly for the Democratic candidate in the electoral college. 

Thus we have in the south not only a voter whose judgment is foreclosed, but 
also a voter who carries something like three times as much weight in the electoral 
college as the voter in the north, whose judgment is not predetermined. 

This preposterous wrong against government by free opinion ought not .to be 
tolerated. We are not arguing the justice or expediency of giving the colored man 


the vote, or the wisdom of permitting a provision of the national constitution to be 
neither repealed nor respected. 


But we do contend that if the Negro vote is not cast at the polls it should not 
be cast by the southern whites in the electoral college. 


Representation in both the electoral college and in the national congress should 
represent free Judgment and be in fair ratio to the voting population. The southern 
representation is a vicious anomaly which has no place in a real democracy, 

The situation is as follows: The years following the close of 
the Civil War, during the Re-construction times, the Republican 
party advocated equal rights, “without regard to race, color or 
previous conditions of servitude,” as evidenced by the passage of 
the 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the Constitution. In 
gratuitous appreciation, the Colored man became a voting fixture 
of the Republican party. The free-trade Democratic South in 
contest with a high protective-tariff Republican North, found itself 
handicapped by an unreasoning, uncompromising Negro vote at- 
tached enmasse to the Republican party, as a result of the war. 
Therefore, the Democrats proceeded to overcome this handicap 
by fraud, strategy and the shot-gun route. The task was not 
difficult because, as the Republicans of the East dominated the 
farm-mortgage-borrowing branch of the party in the West they 
therefore, felt that they could lose the electoral votes of the 
Southern states and still elect the President and control Congress. 
Therefore, the Republican party left the Negro to his fate, assum- 
ing the attitude expressed in the Tribune’s editorial—‘“we are 


not concerned to blame the Southerners for this automatic par- 
tisanism.” 


In the course of time, the agricultural West by degrees, paid 
off their farm mortgages and accepted no further domination from 
the East and assumed the right to vote for men and measures 
as in their opinion complied with their best interests.—Notably, 
Kansas and California elected Republican governors but gave 
their electoral vote to a Democratic president. 

Now that the West in the last election, joined with the Demo. 
crats of the South, the Republicans of the East are awakened to 
the fact as the Tribune states—“The Negro does not vote in the 
south, but his strength is voted regularly for the Democratic can- 
didate in the electoral college.” 

The Tribune says further: “We are not arguing the justice 
or expediency of giving the Colored man the vote, or the wisdom 


Continued on page 18. 
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¢ AD-DY, OO-MATTER?” Plaintive was the thin voice 
and fretful the almond eye, as her tiny hands plucked 
at the lapels of his smoking jacket. ““Oo—mat—t—ter, 
Dad-dy?” It was repeated in the whimpering cadence that pre- 
ceeds an outburst of tears. 

John Willis tenderly tucked the restless little head in a nook 
between his arm and bosom. “Nothing, Sweet.” 

Even as he spoke his eyes, sad and lustreless, stole away from 
this living, breathing reality in his arms to a lifeless piece of 
canvass on the opposite wall, not to it either, but through it, 
past it, as it were; way into the unknown distance beyond. The 
gentle stroking of the crisp, jet curls dwindled to an irregular, 
mechanical raking. 

It did not satisfy Sweet, for child-sight is pretty straight 
after all. She bobbed her little head up and blinked suspiciously. 
“Some’ matter you, Daddy,” she said. 

Well knit fingers circled the 
round, dimpled chin, upraising it. Paar 
Father kissed his baby sacredly. 
“Daddy’s alright, Sweet,” he assured 
her. 

“Mamma a’wight,:too?” 

The father startled. Was it nat- 
ural sequence?—or had she, with 
child-like intuition, divined his ail- 
ment? Through a crystal lens of 
moisture he looked down upon this 
wondrous and dearest memory of 


The Lord’s Prayer 


®Our Father which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be Thy name, Thy king. 
dom come. Thy will be done jn 
carth, as itis in heaven. Give us 
this day our daily bread. 


By 
Del Norte 


Again the warm, moist brow most tenderly was kissed. The 
jet curls were brushed back with trembling fingers. Already 
Mamma had been gone a week. John Willis bit his lip until it 
threatened to tell in blood. He could not say it—to her. She 
would not understand fully—true; for she was of but winters 
threé and summers a pair. But for the moment she would cry 
and tears from her—. Again he kissed her, then gently drew 
her head down against his shoulder. 

The small eyes shone brighter. “Stars far,—Dad-dy ?” 

“Very far, Sweet,” came the answer, in dull monotone. Still 
he gazed upward through eyes that saw not. 

The child patted him on cheeks. “You’n me go stars, Dad- 
dy ?” she cooed. 

“So—o—me day, Pet.” It was drawn out wearily as if it bore 
the hope that that day be identical with the morrow. 

“Nursie gone stars,—too, Dad- 
dy?” persisted Sweet, characteristic- 
ally child-like. 

An absent nod of negation fol- 
lowed. Still the blank gaze went out 
through the stillness. 

“Where Dad-dy—nursie gone?” 

John Willis turned from the win- 
dow and paced the floor slowly. 
“Nursie’s gone to her mamma, Sweet. 
She’ll be back after tomorrow.” Then 
he lapsed into the soft humming of a 


her. Still Sweet was not to be de- 
“Mamma’s alright, too, Sweet.” forgive us our debts, as we for- terred. “Nursie’s mamma gone— 
The voice carried little convic- 3 stars, too, Dad-dy ?” 

tion. Its quality was tin-kettle—rasp- gjue our debtors. And lead us not “No, Pet. Nursie’s Mamma’s 


ing, uncertain. 

“Mamma gone far? fretfully per- 

sisted the child. 
“Yes, Pet.” 

“Fa-a-r way?” An impulsive lit- 
tle gesture of distance accompanied 
the words. 

There flickered about the father’s 
lips a bitter smile. It died. His 
hands carefully fitted beneath the small arms and over the delicate 
shoulders. He stood Baby on his knee. Again and again he kissed 
her until his eyes, like sourcelets to brooks, filled with scalding 
tears. Then he re-seated her. 

But the trend of thought had not been broken. 
Mamma—gone?” repeated the child. 

Involuntarily, the man glanced toward the window. And in 
a voice quite suited to the words, “Far, fa—a—r away—beyond 
the stars, Pet.” 

Sweet slipped from his knee. She pitter-pattered to the 
window and drew aside the point-lace curtain. Without the dark- 
ness was chaotic—impénetrable. Vision was possible only in one 
direction—upwards. There on a field turquoise, in the profusion 
of the Master Hand, were strewn these gems of the night—hard, 
clear-cut, refulgent. 

The child pointed in wonder. 
stars ?” 

The father lifted her into his arms. Both gazed steadily and 
long; the one with the mingled emotions of sorrow and longing; 
the other with the itching curiosity that comes of finding a new 
secret to an old toy. 

At last John Willis spoke. 
he said solemnly. 

“Mamma come back—soon ?” 


into tewptation, 


for eurr. 


“Far ’way, 


“Stars?—Mamma gone— 


“Mamma’s gone beyond the stars,” 


from eujl: Zor Chine is the king- 
Dom, and the power, and the glory, 








home.” 

“‘Home ?—where 
dy?” 

“Wa-a-y down the road.” He 
pointed out into the blackness where 
the fringed crowns of spirelike pines, 
in dark silhouette, stood against the 
starlit background of blue. 

“Nursie *fraid—go home?” im- 


tu 
but deliver us home,—dad- 


Ampen. 


mediately came the question. 

“No, Sweet. Nursie’s brave.” 

“Brave?” she repeated, as if juggling with the meaning of 
the word. Then comprehension lighted the dark eyes. “Mamma 
brave,—too?” A peep upward, followed by a little brown finger. 
“Mamma ’fraid—go stars ?” 

The patient father tried to swallow—but vainly. It was too 
much. With tenderness and pity he looked down upon this—his 
own flesh and blood. He did not speak. 

A tiny hand tugged at his square-cut chin. “Mam—” 

John Willis had fortified himself now. ‘“Oo—oo, no!” he cut 
in courageously, in blustering voice. “Mamma’s not afraid. 
Mamma’s bra-a-ve!” 

Then before another word could escape this never ceasing 
source he had tossed her bodily into the air, with a yell of forced 
cheeriness: “Oo—pee—lah!”’ 

The answering ripples scaled several octaves. 
hands delightedly clapped thanks. 

Now in his arms, hammock fashion, he swung her from side 
to side to the refrain: 


“Rock-a-bye baby on the tree-top, 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock, 
When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 
Down will come rock-a-bye, baby, and all!’ 

Continued on page 10. 
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Fred Pollard, the star half-back on the Brown University 
eleven of Providence, R. I., is enjoying the eastern football lime- 
light’s zenith just now. And there is a reason. Slippery Fritz 
Pollard wiggled from the grasp of the crimson tacklers and caused 


Brown to defeat Harvard for the first time in history on November 
18th. 


| LET’S TURN THE SPOTLIGHT ON POLLARD | 
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One of the remarkable features of the game was a forty-seven 
yard dash made by Pollard in the second half. The week previous 
to the Harvard game, Pollard ran through the entire Yale team 
for fifty-five yards, and in this game with Yale he was the direct 
cause of Yale losing to Brown. 


Pollard is a Chicagoan, and still lives in the memory of 
Chicago High School athletes, for they remember the days when 
they were siezed with a certain uneasy feeling because the oppos- 
ing team had “Fritz” Pollard in its line-up. They can remember 
only too well, how this diminutive colored youth came tearing 
through the line usually to their loss. As an open field runner, 
Pollard was unequalled during the entire four years he spent 
at Lane High School in Chicago. Records show that during the 
last two years of his Chicago prep gridiron career, he covered 
more ground than many an entire team. He could find openings 
in an opposing eleven’s line faster than the average spectator’s 
eye could follow him. In straight line plunging, Pollard always 
managed to get ahead seven or eight yards and it was a rare thing 
for him to be thrown for a loss. Encircling ends for a fifteen or 
twenty yard gain was a common feat. For punting and drop- 
kicking, he was unexcelled. 

And foot-ball was not the only sport that made Fritz famous 
in prep days. He held more field records than any other high 
school performer in the country. As a prep star, he equalled many 
college records at that time, especially in short distance sprints. 
It was a common occurance to see him come into the dressing 
room after a track meet with his two hands full of the customary 
gold, silver and bronze buttons and a smile like a half-moon. He 
is playing football on the Brown team with that same efficiency. 
Ever since the season opened, the Brown eleven has been labelled 
a one-man combination—Pollard. 

Physically Pollard is not a large man. He measures five 
feet, six inches and weighs one-hundred and fifty-five pounds, 
but he is all muscle. This young athlete conducts a tailor shop 


in his room and employs several colored youths, for he is working 
his way through school, and he enjoys a very profitable clientele. 





“THE BETTER WAY 


“Talk hope! 
Without our uttered doubts and fears; 
A little word of hope let fall 
Will scatter hope for future years. 


The world is sad enough 


Talk faith and let all unbelief 
Before your faithfulness depart; 
The shining radiance of your trust 
May cheer a comrade’s fainting heart. 


Talk purity! We’ve heard enough 
Of woman’s shame and man’s disgrace 
In every soul tho’ thick sin’s crust, 


Of love divine we find a trace. 


Talk of charity! 
Have sins enough and some to spare; 


For you and I 


Tho’ others err, we cannot know, 
How much they do and dare. 


Talk of love, for love it is, you know, 
Which makes the universe resolve; 
And many things that puzzle us 
This simple rule of love would solve. 


Talk Christ! And tell His wonderous love 
For saint and sinner, friend and foe; 
His life taught mercy for us all 
In this dark vale of sin below.” 
—The Monitor. 
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Christmas. 

“Fred, you’re the curse of my Christmas list. You see, 
you have about everything there is to have, and when anyone has 
as much money as you have, it seems almost impolite to give him 
presents. 

Fred Burton laughed a little. 

He was younger than his sister, thirty-three perhaps, tall 
and slim; his curly black hair was beginning to turn gray about 
the temples, but there was not a wrinkle in the clear olive skin. 

“Fred, you might make a ‘suggestion and help me that much,” 
said his sister. 

“Well then,” he replied, with a sorry little laugh, “you might 
give me youth, I want that more than anything else in the 
world.” 

The strange note in his voice made Mrs. White come over and 
link her arm through his. 

“Poor old brother, you’ve worked hard all your life haven’t 
you? But you’re young yet, and handsome too, if you are my 
brother.” 

“Thirty-three isn’t old when you feel young, but I feel so old 
now—as though I ought to have a gray beard and a cane.” 

“Well, there’s youth for you, go join them while I get sup- 
per.” She pointed to the two romping girls, outside of the window. 

“T’d like to, but I’m afraid I’d interfere. Isn’t Rose home from 
school rather early this year, or does Oberlin let out before other 
schools ?” 

“Oh, there was an epidemic or something in one of the dormi- 
tories, and Rose wanted to bring little Sadie Harris with her, so 
I let her. Don’t they look pretty and happy?” 

They were both pretty girls, indeed. Rose was 16, tall and 
rather large for her age, her companion was smaller, but appar- 
ently about the same age. They were having a snow fight; run- 
ning and dodging and laughing as they pelted each other, tom-boy 
fashion. 

“That little Sadie Harris is an excellent companion for Rose. 
I’m delighted with her. She’s my ideal of what a girl of sixteen 
should be.” 

But before Mrs. White had finished, her brother was out on 
the lawn pelting the girls with all his might. The snowballing 
lasted for some time, then Rose suggested that they rest before 
dinner. But as Sadie didn’t want to go in, Rose left her to play 
with Fred, alone. 

“Let’s go skating,” suggested Fred. 

The little Harris girl danced with glee. It seemed to Fred 
that she fairly radiated youth and happiness. At first it made 
him feel old, then he forgot age, cares, prejudice and all the bur- 
dens to which the black man is heir, in the sheer joyousness of 
the occasion. Fred hoped she wouldn’t talk and spoil it all. He 
knew that her talk was silly, for all sixteen year olds were silly. 
But she did talk, and she wasn’t silly at all, and it made Fred 
wonder. It wasn’t long before they both realized that they would 
have to skate like mad to reach home in time for the evening meal. 

As they parted at the door to dress for dinner, Fred felt that 
his youth was leaving him once more. Surely there was no dan- 
ger of him falling in love with this slip of a sixteen year old. To 
begin with, she was even young for her age. It was a happy little 
party that met at the dinner table that evening. Rose and the 
little Harris girl talked incessantly about the party that was to 
be given for them the following evening. It was to be a “kid” 
party, Rose’s father explained, but Fred was to be included just 
the same. 

Next evening Fred sought little Sadie Harris to dance with 
her. He found her sitting in a window, all dressed in white. Her 
red cheeks were a pretty contrast to her brown skin, and her big 
black eyes. Her dark hair was curled and tied back with a broad 


M ARY White was making out a list of things to buy for 


white ribbon, just as she wore it every day, although every other 
girl in the place had her hair done up in the most grown up fashion. 

She smiled at him prettily and motioned for him to sit down. 

“Will you do something for me?” 

“If I can,” said the little Harris girl, in a most grown up way. 
She seemed to be pleased and excited. 

“Oh, you can,” he explained. “You’re young, at least sixteen 
years seems young to me, because I’m old—thirty-three and I 
feel older, and I want to feel young and I do feel young when I 
am playing with you. Won’t you let me play with you for the next 
two weeks, and be young again?” She seemed to understand him, 
and assured him simply. 

“I’ve been lonesome lot’s of times, and if you want to play 
with me, as silly as I am, you are welcome to. We'll begin by 
dancing every dance on the program.” And they did. In the days 
that followed, they danced and skated and tramped and sang 
and talked, and they could even keep quiet together and begin to 
talk at just the right moment,—just when there had been silence 
enough. He soon found that she had read many things that or- 
dinarily do not interest sixteen year olds at all—he wished more 
than once that she had been a woman nearer his own age. 


Nearly two weeks had passed and Christmas was only two 
days off. They had been out for a tramp and on the homeward 
journey sat down on a fallen log near the edge of the woods to 
rest. 

“I’m going away tomorrow, little Sadie,” he said. 

“Going away the day before Christmas?” she asked in surprise. 

“Yes, I’m going away because I’ve fallen in love with you, and 
it would be wrong for me to pursuade you to marry a man who 
is too old for you to be happy with— 

“If I were ten years older, would it be all right?” asked the 
little Harris girl. 

“Good Heavens, if you only were!” 

She looked at him strangely. 

“Let’s go back to the house, I’m cold,” she said. 

When she reached the stairway, she bade him wait for her 
until she came back, and ran to her room. 

He was still standing there thinking when she returned. She 
laid her hand softly on his sleeve to rouse him from his reverie. 
His look was one of pitv when he saw what she had done. Her 
hair was drawn plainly back, she wore a shabby, long black skirt 
and her shirt waist was of a cold, dingy gray, with a high collar. 
It made her look for all the world like a pretty child masked as a 
school teacher. 

He caught her in his arms. 

“It won’t help a bit, dear, you’re just my little girl dressed 
up.” 

She regarded him gravely. 

“I’m not a little girl dressed up,” she burst out desperately, 
“I’m not even young,—I feel young, but I’m not. I’ve even had 
this, since I was twenty-one,” she pointed to the gray streak in 
the front of her hair, “and that was five years ago. 

“I’ve never had any real youth,” she went on. “My mother 
died when I was two, and my father died shortly after that. I 
taught school and took care of my crippled aunt until last year. 
There was some money left from her insurance, more than I 
ever dreamed of having at one time. I had never had any girl- 
hood, so I went away where no one knew me, bought myself sixteen 
year old clothes and went to boarding school. I’m so little and 
slender that I easily passed for sixteen and I——” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

He took both small hands in his. 

“Youth isn’t years, little Sadie, it’s in your heart, and that 
will be mine as long as I have you.” 

“I’m glad you don’t mind,” she whispered joyously, “because 
you can’t begin to imagine how much I love you.” 
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1211. 


and closing in front with fancy buttons. 
are made of opossum fur. 


It has been intensely interesting to wander 
leisurely through the fashion centers and to note 
the modes and fabrics which have been most 
generally accepted out of the great variety 
launched by the creators of fashion. 

Coats and one piece dresses, on loose, straight 
lines for street wear have caught the fancy of 
the majority and this is not strange, for not 
only are they practical, but also unusually be- 
coming. Indeed one might say without exag- 


This coat of black plush velvet has a full front 
with seam under the belt at waist line, belted in with 
fancy belt, finished at sides with buttons of self material 
Collar and cuffs 


1212. An exquisite afternoon dress of accordion plait- 
ed old rose Georgette crepe, made over pink taffeta foun- 
dation, with plaited black satin skirt. Collar, cuffs, and 


sash are of black satin. 


1212 


geration that they are a positive necessity in 
the wardrobe today. 

Beginning with the youthful party frock there 
are any number of delightfully alluring fabrics 
from which to choose—crepes, nets, chiffons, 
tinsel tissues, silks, satins, and soft velvets. 
Will-o-the-wisp, another fascinating and filmy 
material, is also much seen. For the woman of 
older years, there are sumptuous metal broaches, 
velvet brocades, Damas satins, and exquisite em- 





1210. This coat of imitation Mole skin gives an air 
of much distinction to its wearer. 
linsky. As a wrap for the theatre or evening wear, one 
could not find its equal for service. 


The collar is of Kol- 
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? What They Are Wearing 


By 
Madam F. Madison 


i 
broidered silks. Evening wraps of velvet with 
fur trimmed collar and cuffs are worn with these 
dresses, 

“Slip-over-the-head” blouses in both Russian 
and middy effects are very popular, and the 
blouses with peplums continue to be in favor. 
Among the new blouses of chiffon, crepe or voile, 


many are featured with collar, cuffs and pockets 
of satin in contrasting colors. 
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= Observations About the Need of Business Enterprises Among Colored People 


By = 
Kathryn M. Johnson = 
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That the establishment of legitimate and successful business 
enterprises is one of the surest and most immediate solutions that 
can come to the industrial and economic problems that are so 
vexing to the colored people of today, has constantly impressed 
itself upon my mind during the four years in which I have trav- 
elled as Field Agent for the Crisis and the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People; and it has been impressed 
there until it has become one of my deepest convictions. 

By far the largest number of people who work for their living 
are employed by some kind of business establishment. These 
establishments, with very few exceptions, will not employ colored 
people in any other capacity except as a most menial laborer, 
work that they could have done had they not gotten even the most 
meagre rudiments of an education, and what is more, there is 
no disposition on the part of the heads of these establishments 
to do otherwise. 

The Boston, Toledo, and Springfield, Ohio Branches of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People tried 
two methods of approach to the large business houses of their re- 
spective cities. The Boston Branch sent out 1000 letters to as 
many prominent white people of that city, requesting them to 
state whether they objected to being served by colored clerks in 
the different stores. There came back 2,000 answers, each of 
which made it plain that they had no objections. These answers 
were taken to the heads of the different large stores, and a plea 
made for the employment of colored clerks. The reply was that 
even though there were 2000 such letters, they represented only 
a very small portion of their patrons, and' they didn’t consider 
them of sufficient consequence for them to make any change in 
their present plans. 

In Toledo and Springfield, Ohio, the sale slips accumulated 
by the colored people for a given length of time, were gathered 
together, and the accounts tabulated. Of course this represented 
thousands of dollars. On presenting these figures to the proper 
authorities, they were told that they were aware of the fact that 
the colored people spent large sums of money with them, but 
since there was nowhere else for them to trade, they didn’t feel 
that they were under any obligation to them for their patronage. 

The Philadelphia colored people recently found themselves 
in a great predicament, when they started a movement to boycott 
the Jews on South Street. Their own stores were so scarce, and so 
insufficient in stock, that for some things they were almost forced 
to go to the Jew stores, or do without. 

If there were colored people running business places in all 
our cities, keeping them nice, clean, attractive, and giving value 
received for the money spent with them, they would not only be 
able to engage the services of large numbers of boys and girls who 
are looking for decent and dignified employment, but they would 
also force the white people to put some colored clerks in their 





stores to attract the trade of the colored people, if they considered 
their patronage of any value. 

This can be done by a co-operative get-together movement 
on the part of the colored people. Let the colored men and women 
go into business; into every kind of business that is necessary to 
supply the wants of the people; let their places of business be 
so attractive that they will induce men and women of all races 
to trade with them; then let the colored people show them pref- 
erence in their patronage. Help them to grow by telling their 
faults to them, and their virtues to the public; help to make 
them men and women of wealth; they may employ your boy or 
girl some day; or your boy or girl may marry in their families, 
and some of the money you have spent with them will come back 
to you, a thing that is not very likely to happen between your 
family and the white families whom you are now making rich 
by your patronage. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC 


Clarence Cameron White, America’s most popular violinist,, Every number was heartily received and the duet sung by Mme. 


has made his appearance in a number of the large cities of the 
middle west during the past month. He appeared in concert in 
Chicago on October 23rd, assisted by one of Chicago’s favorite 
sopranos, Mme. Willa Sloan, and Mrs. Mary Ross Dorsey, the 
dramatic reader. Although it was the fourth big concert given 
within one month, Chicago’s music lovers showed their apprecia- 
tion by coming out in large numbers. 


Mme. M. Calloway Byron and W. Henry Hackney are still 
pleasing the music-loving public. They appeared in joint recital 
in Washingon, D. C. on November 16th before a crowded house. 


Byron and Mr. Hackney received much praise. 


Mme. E. Azalia Hackley, the distinguished soprano singer, 
appeared in concert in Philadelphia in October, and later had the 
pleasure of conducting the first colored Folk Song Festival con- 
ducted in the State of Pennsylvania. This festival was given 
in Chester, Pa., the early part of November. The chorus con- 
sisted of nearly two hundred voices. All of the old Negro folk 
lore melodies were used, as well as some readings from Dunbar 
and instrumental compositions of Nathaniel Dett. The affair 
was given in the new building of the National Guard Armory, and 
it was the first time that the building had ever been used for 
any purpose. The house was filled by members of both races. 
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Through the tireless energy and efficient business manage- 
ment of Grand Chancellor R. A. Blount of Alabama, the Knights 
of Pythias are owners of a splendid five story steel frame building, 
formerly owned by the Alabama Penny Savings Bank. 


The Edward Waters College of Jacksonville, Fla., boasts of 
the largest and finest auditorium in the state. This beautiful 
building, valued at $30,000.00 was opened recently. Much credit 
is due the President, Rev. John Gregg. 


The Good Samaritans are erecting a temple and office build- 
ings in Athens, Ga., at the cost of $75,000. 


It is estimated that more than a million colored people have 
left the south in the last six months. The planters of the south 
are greatly alarmed at this general exodus, but it is natural that 
these colored men should seize the opportunity to secure for them- 


selves and families, better wages, better treatment and rights 
as American citizens. 


Edward Davis of Heidelberg, Pa., saved the life of a fellow 
workman, losing his own thereby. He has been awarded a 
Carnegie medal and his widow will receive $50.00 monthly for 


the balance of her life, or until she remarries, for the support of 
herself and two children. 


The mother of Julius Malone, Athens, Ga., was awarded a 
silver medal, and will receive $10.00 monthly for the balance of 
her life, because her son saved a number of persons, and lost 


his life in an attempt to save others in a fire in Los Angeles, No- 
vember 1912. 


Fifty-two acts of heroism in all, were recognized by the 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, several of whom were colored. 


Memorials are being held all over the United States this 
month, commemorating the first anniversary of the death of the 
great educator, Booker T. Washington. 


Former colored slaves had a reunion in Washington, D. C. 
in November. Some of those who attended were said to be more 
than 100 years old. They celebrated the issuance of the Emanci- 


pation Proclamation and the passage of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment. 


Abyssinia has a new ruler in the person of Empress Zeoditu. 
Her accession to the throne has excited a good deal of uneasiness 
in Europe and the United States on account of the commercial 
relations that have been established. It is feared that under 
the new reign, the country will be closed to foreigners and it will 
be transformed into a hermit empire. If the future is to be 
judged by the past, the foreign powers are justified in worrying, 
for there is no telling just what this African Empress will do. 

Negro problems are to be a part of the course of study in 
Howard University this year. Prof. Kelley Miller and Dr. R. E. 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 


H 


such topics as segregation, education, occupation, crime, benev- 
olent organizations etc. and the general progress of the race. 
John Earnest Green, who was a lieutenant in the 24th U. S. 
Infantry, has been promoted to captain. He is serving as an 
attache to the American legation in Monrovia, Liberia. Lieut. 
Col. Young, Maj. Davis and Lieut. Capt. Green are the only 


commissioned officers in the regular U. S. army that are members 
of the race. 


Dr. F. A. McKenzie, President of Fisk University, has nomin- 
ated the “Unknown Trooper” of the Tenth U. S. Cavalry for the 
Springairn Medal in 1917. This black trooper fought side by 
side with Lieut. Adair at the Battle of Carrizal, until their am- 
munition was exhausted, and the Lieutenant was mortally 
wounded. Refusing to leave his commander, this colored soldier 
held Lieut’ Adair’s head out of the water until he died, then car- 
ried the body out of.the water and sought safety. The colonel 
commanding the Tenth Cavalry at present, E. W. Evans, says 
it is probable that this brave soldier is Peter Bigstaff, who has 
since been promoted to sergeant. 

The Spingairn medal is awarded each year to the man or 
woman of African descent and American citizenship who shall 
have made the highest achievement during the year in any field 
of elevated or honorable human endeavor. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., is to have a Y. M. C. A, The campaign to 
raise $10,000 has just closed and a total of nearly $16,000 
was reported. . 


Dr. Samuel G. Elbert, of Wilmington, Del., has been appointed 
trustee of the State College at Dover. 


“Life’s Demands, or According to Law,” by Rev. Dr. Sutton 
E. Griggs, has been accepted by the Board of Education of 
Memphis and is now being used in the public schools of that city. 
This is the first time in history that a text book written by a 
colored man has been used in the public schools of Memphis. 


The Urban League of New York City have opened a new 
branch office and placed Miss Vivienne Ward in charge of same 
They are doing a great deal of investigating as to living condi- 
tions among colored people, and making plans to make these con- 
ditions better. They are also finding employment for colored 
people. More than $30,000 has been expended in conducting the 
work of the league in the past year. 


Large numbers of native Africans are to be brought to France 
for work behind the lines. The first group will come from Cape 
Colony, and will be employed at one of the French ports. If 
the experiment proves successful, the policy will be continued by 
using colored Africans for auxiliary services in Europe. It is 
believed that it will be a vast economy to use this native labor. 


The General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has voted to give colored bishops both seat and ‘a voice in the 


Park of Chicago University, will instruct. This course embraces | house of bishops. 
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THE STAIN ON THE STRIPES 


Continued from page 4. 

“OQo-pee-lah! Oo-pee-lah! oo0-oops-le-lah! 

“Oo—pee—lah! Oo-pe-lah! Oo—ops—lee—la-a-h!” 

Baby beamed. Her eyes and hands and tongue simultaneously 
begged for more. Even father seemed to catch some of the 
reflected radiance. Once again he repeated the action. 

This time, however, the signs of approval were not so spirited. 
He sought the cause. It was not far. The China eyes were glassy. 

“Oh, the Sand Man is coming,” he teased, flipping her lips 
and enjoying them blubber. ‘“Come—let’s to bed, my Sleepy 
Head,” he sang out, in no particular tune. 

“Ain’t seepy, Dad-dy,” refuted the small voice, with several 
heels-kicks thrown in for positiveness. 

But Night prevailed. Before Daddy’s knees a snowy nightee 
was fringed with ten coral stones; two little hands were upraised 
in supplication. 

“Now I lay me—’’began a solemn voice. 

“Now I lay me—” It started off bravely enough—as most 
baby prayers do. 

“Down to sleep—” 

“Down a-seep—” 

“T pray the Lord—” 

“Puay the—Lord—” 
in from the vague afar. 

“My soul to keep.” 

“My soul—a—soul—a—” 

“Keep,” repeated the father. 

“Keep.” It was barely audible. 

“If I should die—” 


Already the thin voice seemed to steal 


“’F JY sh—h—huh, huh,” in whimper, “Baby see-e-py, 
Dad-dy.” 

“Sh-h-h, Sweet. We must say our prayers. The Lord won’t 
love us. Now, come on: ’Should die—’” 


Silence. The upraised hands had fallen limply to his knee. 


He lifted them carefully again and shook her gently. “Should 
die,” he repeated softly. 

“Huh,” (a whine)—sh-h-” 

“Die—” 

Something escaped, but it must be guessed at. 

“Before I wake—” 

The little head had dropped wearily to the side. The only 


answer was the deep, rythmical cadence of respiration. 

John Willis lifted Sweet against his bosom and kneeled before 
the bed. Solemnly, as a curfew toll, went on the prayer. “If 
I should die before I wake, I pray the Lord my soul to take. God 
bless Mamma—” The voice broke short. 

The man rose to his feet, breathing in gasps. In falsetto and 
quickly, as if he feared he might not finish: “And Baby,” he said 
kissing her. Another gasp, then in a sharp breath, “Amen.” 

Carefully the sheets were tucked about her. 

John Willis dropped heavily into his chair. His face, like 
a dying ember, alternately glowed with a spiritual light, then 
grew dark with pain. A span thus and he rose from his seat. 

From a cabinet drawer he took a tin-foil package. He kissed 
it sacredly, dropped to his knees, and spread its contents across 
the floor. It was an American flag—old and torn. Tomorrow 
would be Christmastide and once again he must unfurl it to the 
breeze. For several years he had done this—not he, either, but 
they. And this time He squared is jaw and swore not to 
think of that side. 

Carefully, he went over the treasure, inch by inch, in search 
of any unknown blemishes. Near the staff end, deepening the 
red of one bar and crimsoning the white of another was a stain. 
At this the man’s face lighted up in glorification. It was a known 
blemish—sacred, and he lifted it to his lips and kissed it so. Then 
to his feet he rose, Old Glory across his shoulder. He reseated 
himself and reviewed it all. 

How supple of limb and sharp of eye he had volunteered 
service to his country when indignation over the Maine was at 
the blowing-up pitch. He had gone to the island off whose shores 
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her sainted corpse lay. Fever had racked his bones, but through 
gameness of will, he had gotten afoot. And the climax of it all— 
ah, that climax! 

The fingers twitched nervously and the eyes shone wondrously 
as the vision of San Juan rose before him. The heartless Spanish 
battery peppernelling the advancing troops, the flag bearer, caught 
by a vicious shell, reeling, falling—. And he, John Willis, he had 
grabbed the swaying emblem, lifted it high to the breeze, plunged 
forward, and in a voice even above the din of battle, inspired it 
seemed, had sung: 


Oh, the Star Spangled Banner, 
In triumph shall wave, 

O’er the land of the free, 
And the home of the brave.” 


Involuntarily his hand stole to his side; his gaze shifted 
from the vividness of retrospection to the stain on the stripes. 
Then, again, the trend of thought moved on. John Willis saw 
that terrible, black span, when bleeding and torn, he lay a-double 
the old flag ,pouring his life’s blood upon it. And the mad rush 
of feet and the whizz of steel and the wild shouts of victory— 
how they all had raced before his semi-consciousness ere Coma 
had shut them out. His last word before that state of nothing- 
ness had been the whispered word, “Victory!” 

And when it was all over he had returned to his fatherland— 
he and the boys. John Willis smiled at the recollection of an inci- 
dent on that homeward voyage, pathetic and tender at the time, but 
smile-provoking when it was past. Each aboard, with childish 
impatience, had sprung a fret for the old homestead and loved 
ones, after long-drawn patience and suffering endurance on the 
island—a fret which had grown and grown as the knots from the 
shoreline diminished. And finally some one had sighted land to 
the lee. The shout of the discoverer, the wild scurry to deck 
every soul aboard! And the salt-tinged air, oh, how it had been 
rent with the husky, emotion-filled voices in glorious, spontaneous 
outburst: 


“My country ’tis of Thee, 
Sweet Land of Liberty, 
Of Thee I sing!” 


Yes, they had all—every man among them—wept like babes! 


With modesty, yet not without a thrill, John Willis reviewed 
it all. It was a soldier’s memory—glorious, sacred, ineffaceable. 
And he had been raised from a wicked Spanish trench to bear that 
memory Could a soldier ask for more? It was a miracle. 

So he had returned to his native land, weaker of body, but 
stronger of spirit, because of duty done. The years had passea. 
He had worked his way through study and on to the successful 
practice of medicine. He had loved and been loved. A quiet sense 
of satisfaction now came over him, for he felt that with his 
blood he had done his duty to his country, and in his love, his 
cleanliness, and his administering to his fellowmen he had done 
his duty to himself and to his God. At least he had earned the 
title—citizen. 

And even posterity—he glanced over to the little cot and 
smiled sadly—even it had not been forgotten. A spasm of pain 
distorted his features. Again in that duty to posterity, posterity 
had lost and—so had he He gazed wistfully up at the stars as 
if to know all they did They blinked and blinked as if they might. 
The heavy eye shifted again to the crimson stain. If it had 
only—again he glanced to the cot. No, it was not fair to wish 
that, for then— 

A sharp knock as of a whipstalk against the pine door panels 
brought his lugubrious meditation to a halt. A patient. Dr. 
Willis draped the flag across a chair. Sub-consciously he shed his 
smoking jacket for his street coat. He threw the front door open. 
The light of the lamp cut a broad arc out of the circle of chaotic 
darkness. Heavy boots slouched up the steps. 

“°Lo, Doc,” saluted a weak drawling voice, with a strong 
nasal twang. 


Continued on page 15. 
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: BEAUTY HINTS | 


THE CARE OF THE FEET. 
By Evelyn Northington. 


VEN though the skirts prom- 
E ise to be a little longer this 
season, feet and ankles are 
far from retiring, and with the 
vogue for white hose, white or || 
light colored shoes, and spats of |} 
equal conspicuity, it is absolutely 
impossible to be careless about one’s 
feet and expect the rest of 
one’s toilet to hide the defect. 
It has been said with much |; 
truth that the American wo- 
men are characterized by nat- 
urally beautiful feet, yet they 
treat them so shabbily. The 
very high heel, the pointed 
toe, the extremely narrow 
last, all of those false idols of 
beauty set up by Fashion and the shoemaker, are ruinous to the 
symmetry, health and comfort of the foot. 

Nothing is so aristocratic as a well shaped, well shod foot, 
and nothing expresses more grace than the easy poise and springy, 
lithesome step that Nature intended. If the feet are properly 
clad in shoes that FIT, they will retain their beauty, shapliness 
and expression, just as the hands do. 

If your feet and ankles are large, do not be led astray by 
light or bright colored hose,—stick to black or dark blue as closely 
as possible,—neither should you wear laced shoes, for the wide 
expanse of lacing and the way the shoe spreads farther and farther 
apart the higher up it goes, accentuates and calls attention to 
the defect. Stick to the buttoned shoes, where the position of the 
buttons can be altered to fit witout undue attention being at- 
tracted. 

In choosing your hose always get at least a half size larger 
than the length of your foot, because hose that are too short 
are as harmful to your feet as ill-fitting shoes. Bunions, ingrown 
nails, bursitus and other ills are generally the result of wearing 
hose that are too short. 

Frequent bathing does much to keep the feet in good condi- 
tion. The more bathing and rubbing the better their health, 
and the less likely they are to enlarge. You will find it an excel- 
lent idea to soak the feet in warm water, then rinse in cold water 
before wearing a tight shoe. Bathe the feet frequently in warm 
water, using a generous lather of good soap suds, which is without 
equal in removing dirt and perspiration that collects about the 
feet. Nothing uncleanly can remain in the skin when soap is 
faithfully usea. Tender feet may frequently be attributed to lack 
of cleanliness. This unhappy complaint is so common nowadays, 
it is startling how much benefit may be derived from intelligent 
bathing. 

The best time for a foot bath is at night, after the fatigue 
and travel-stain of the day. About once a week, after this soak- 
ing, examine the feet carefully rubbing briskly with a towel. An 
ordinary pumice stone or an emery board such as is used in filing 
the finger nails, will successfully remove the callous spots. Since 
the toe nails do not grow as rapidly as the finger nails, they need 
to be trimmed but once every two weeks or so. Cut them to con- 
form with the shape of the toes if you would avoid ingrowing 
nails, and never allow them to extend beyond the end of the toes. 

Be sure that the feet are thoroughly dried, dust them well 
with a good talcum powder. It is best to use a borated talcum 
powder, which claims to have antiseptic qualities, which neutral- 
izes the acids of perspiration and absorbs moisture out of the 
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A 25 CENT BOX OF 


High-Brown 
Face Powder 





=O R= 
Ro-Zol 
Face Bleach 


This offer is made to ascertain how many persons read the “Ads” in this 
magazine. We are going to print a coupon in the Sept., Oct., Nov. and Dec. 
issues. To each person who will send us three consecutive monthly coupons- 
filled out and signed on or before Dec. 20th, 1916, we will send FREE, a 
25 cent box of High-Brown Face Powder or a 25 cent box of Ro-zol Face Bleach, 
(providing 8 cents in stamps are sent with the coupons to cover the cost of 
packing and postage) 

Understand you must send coupons for three Consecutive Months---that is 
to say, send either the coupons that appear in the Sept., Oct., and Nov., 
j3 ues or else the Oct., Nov. and Dec. issues. 


.GH-BROWN FACE POWDER IS THE FIRST ASD ONLY FACE POWOER EVER MADE FOR THE COMPLEXION OF COLORED WOMEN 


COUPON 


Cut out this coupon and also one from _ two consecutive issues 2f The Half-Century 

Magazine and send to us before Dec. 20th, 1916, (with Scents in stamps to cover cost of 

ostage and packing) and we will send you FREE, your choice of a box of High-Brown 
ace Powd:r or Ro-Zol Face Bleash. 


Write your Name and Address on the following lines. 


iRedpoisedivwdaivacigescstasatnionnidadiavabadauaiamtaaaas IN iia: gicesps gia dacichaisodeennineipbesabicacieesel 
State your choice by drawing a line through th: onz you do not wish 
HIGH-BROWN FACE POWDER RO-ZOL FACE BLEACH 


avoress Lhe Overton-Hy?gienic Co., Cuieaaa. fs. 

















Will Also Positively Remove Tan, 
Liver Spots and Freckles 
AVOID IMITATIONS 
THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. H.C. Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED 


We are also manufacturers of the Original High-Brown Face Powder, 
the first and only face powder made especially for the 


complexion of our people. 
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Do you want information of any kind? 





THE 


National Negro Directory 


AND REPORTING AGENCY 


SPECIALIZES AS FOLLOWS: 


If you want information about persons or firms in 
other cities we can supply you. 


Should your wife or husband, son or daughter 
leave home and you want them looked up, we 
can do so through our agents throughout the 
United States at a small cost. 


We furnish other services which we should be 
pleased to explain upon application. 








Agents and Reporters wanted for every 
town where we are not now represented 





I 


For further information write to 


THE NATIONAL 
Negro Directory and Reporting Agency 
= Chicago, Illinois 
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WE SELL BOOKS Everything Musical 
The Azalia Hackley 


Wh 
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Publishing House 





WRITE US 
ee MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
AND DEALERS IN 
If we can’t get what you want, PIANOS 
PIANO PLAYERS 
It's not in print BAND INSTRUMENTS 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 
SHEET MUSIC 
MUSIC BOOKS 
VICTROLAS 
Books written And other Talking Machines 
By Colored-American Authors All the Latest Songs and Records 
Our Specialty We make a specialty of songs and 


music of all kinds---Religious, 
Patriotic, Classic or Ragtime 
written by our people. 


Lowest Prices Quick, Efficient Service| We set your words to music and 
publish same on a royalty basis. 


Mail Orders Filled 
The Azalia Hackley 
Progressive Book Publishers Music Publishing House 


3519 State St., Chicago, Ill. 5244 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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: If It’s Funny-- Laugh! = 
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AFTER THE CHRISTMAS DINNER! 
A Lost Opportunity 
“Never put off till tomorrow what you can do today,” quoted the min- 


ister on his Christmas visit. 


“That’s right,” replied the youth. “I did that once and the next day 


they took down the mistletoe.” 





The Difference 
“God loves the Irish,” said Mike to Pat as they were takirtg up the 


pavement on Fifth Avenue. 


“He does that,” answered Pat as he looked up and saw Andred Car- 


negie whizzing by in a big limousine, “but he seems to help the Scotch.” 





Inadequate Instructions 
Caller: Nellie, is your mother in? 
Nellie: No, mother is out shopping. 
Caller: When will she return? 
Nellie (loudly): Mother, what shall I say now? 





A young Colored man asked permission of his employer to use the 
telephone, as he wished to speak to a Colored girl employed at another 
residence. Upon receiving consent he explained: 

“You see, it’s dis way. I loves dat gal an’ wants to ask her to marry 
me, but I ain’t got de grit to ask her ‘word out of mouth,’ an’ so I wants 
to use de ’phone. I'll jest call her up. 

“Hello! Dat you, Manda?” 

“No, Will call her.” 

“Hello! Dat you, Manda?” 

“Ye-as.” 

“Manda, you knows I think a heap of you.” 

“Ye-as.” 

“An’ I bin tryin’ to make you think a heap of me.” 

“Ye-as.” 

“I more den thinks a heap of you. I loves you, Manda.” 

“Ye-as.” 

“Now, Manda—I—er—wants to ask you if you will marry me?” 

“Ye-as, indeedy! Who is dis what’s talkin’ to me?” 





Table Wit 
“T can’t reach the sausage.” 
“Whistle to it,’ suggested the humorous boarder, 





Better Left Unsaid 
“You must give Uncle Jim something for Christmas, dear,’ said Mrs. 
Johnson to her husband. “It isn’t the value of the thing you know, but the 
thought.” 
“H’m”, replied Mr. Johnson, “I guess at that it will be just as well 
if Uncle Jim doesn’t know too much about the thought that will go with it. 





Took Advantage of Her 

A little girl about six years old was visiting friends. During the 
course of the conversation one of them remarked: 

“I hear you have a new little sister.” 

“Yes,” answered the little girl, “just two weeks old.” 

“Did you want it to be a little girl?” 

“No, I wanted it to be a boy,” she replied, “but it came while I was 
at school.” 





A Bird in the Hand, Etc. 
“Dearest,” said the young husband, “Can’t I get you a beautiful dia- 
mond ring for Christmas?” 
“Oh, darling,” whispered the far-seeing young thing, “I will take the 
ring now and let Christmas bring its happy surprises just as usual,” 





Once Enough for Him 
“Christmas comes but once a year,” said the cheery citizen.” 
“No use of its coming twice a year,” said the morose person. ‘Must 
give a man a chance to save a little money before he can spend it.” 





Preparedness 
Bashful Youth—“I want a present for a young lady.” 


Saleswoman—“Sister or fiancee?” 
Bashful Youth—“Well—er—she hasn’t said which she would be yet.” 





Youthful Wisdom 
Fred—“Why is it your sister refuses to give me an answer right away? 


She keeps putting me off.” 
Johnny—“I advised her to wait till after Christmas.” 
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= Domestic Science : 
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SOME HELPFUL HINTS FOR THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
By Leona Eldridge Porter. 


NCE again comes the old Yuletide 
() which brings happiness and a mirth- 
ful heart to old and young. No mat- 
t:r how poor or unfortunate 
one may be, there is always one 
thing upon the glorious Christ- 
mas Day over which all are en- 
thusiastic. That is the “Christ- 
mas Dinner.” Every one in the 
household is anxious to help 
Mother to prepare the lay-out 
for this great festival. 

Let me remind you, dear 
housewife, that if you are ex- 
pecting to have your family 
Christmas dinner-table graced 
by a few friends, a week ahead 
is not any too early to begin preparations. First of all, sit down 
quietly and write out your menu as it suits your personal require- 
ments. Then, go over it carefully and from it make complete lists 
of needed provisions for your tradesmen. You will be surprised 
to see how many articles you can order two or three or even four 
days before Christmas, thereby winning the blessing of over- 
worked clerks and deliverymen, and at the same time making 
sure that in the final rush of late orders you will not receive Mrs. 
Brown’s vinegar for your molasses jug. The next step is te visual- 
ize your meal from beginning to end. Having decided on your 
table linen, take each course as it is to be served, and make 
adequate note of china, glass, or silverware required for its 
correct service. This will give you sufficient time to replace any 
shortage of these necessities when you are ready to select your 
table decorations, and at the same time, will obviate any eleventh 
hour panics when you might discover to your horror that you 
had not enough almond dishes or whatnot to “go round.” 
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MUCH=-BETT 


BRAND 


THE REASON SO 
MANY PEGPLE DEMAND THE 
MUCH-BETTA BRAND OF COFFEE 


is because it has been found upon test to 
be the best Coffee on the Market. We 
will ship direct to you as small amount 
as six pounds. Freight or express pre- 
paid. 

Please send us the name and address 
of your grocer so that we can provide 


J, TIPPER & CO. 
him with 


MUCH-BETTA BRAND OF COFFEE 
and you can make your future purchases from him. 


J. TIPPER & CO., 3606 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








A Boy Worth While 


He approaches you confidently. He does not stammer, 
scuff his feet or hang his head. He approaches you at your 
office or home and asks you to buy your copy of The Half- 
Century Magazine from him. There are elements of real sales- 
manship in his talk. He is a product of the Half-Century 
plan. 

There are three hundred boys of this kind selling the Half-Century 
Magazine to-day. They are sons of doctors, lawyers, ministers and 


business men. They sell more than four thousand copies of The Half- 
Century Magazine each month. 


If you know one or two of our boys, you know how the work counts 
for charac:er and manliness. If there is no Half-Century boy in your 
neighborhood, there is a business opportunity waiting for one of your 
young friends. 


Send us the names of two or three boys whom you can recommend and 
we will give each of them an opportunity to secure a Half-Century agency. 
To their parents we will send free of cost a mighty helpful booklet. 


WRITE TODAY TO 
The Half-Century Magazine Publishing Company 
3708 WABASH AVENUE oie or CHICAGO, ILL. 


Planning ahead, apportioning the various duties a few days| — 


in advance, always yield their return in attractive dinners. Only 
in so doing may be found the path to successful management. 
Here’s wishing the housewife God-speed and the merriest of 
Christmases! 


CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
Oyster Cocktail 
Tomato Soup, croutons, chicken 
macaroni 
Grilled sweet potatoes, combina- 
tion salad 
Brussels sprouts; mashed Irish 
potatoes 
Roast Turkey 


Giblet Gravy 
Cranberry Jelly 
Fruit pudding 
Sweet potato custard 
Assorted candies Cake and nuts 
demi-tasse 
Grit Omelet.—Beat a cupful of 
cooked grits and two cupfuls of 
milk to a smooth paste. Add 
two eggs well beaten and salt 
and pepper to taste. Turn into 
a hot pan with a tablespoonful 
of melted butter. When brown, 
cover with powdered sugar and 
serve. 


CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
Grapefruit Cocktail 
Cream of Celery Soup with 
Toasted Wafers 
Stuffed Olives, Salted Almonds, 
Celery 
Beet and Cabbage Salad 
Roast Turkey 
Cranberry Jelly 
Mashed Potatoes 

Cauliflower 
Pumpkin Pie 
Mixed Nuts Raisins 
Black Coffee 
Grapefruit Cocktail_—Remove 
pulp from sections of two grape- 
fruit. Cut pulp in small pieces, 
add grapefruit juice, and the 
juice and pulp of three medium- 
sized oranges. Add a tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice and one-half 
cup of Sherry wine. Sweeten to 
taste. Chill and serve in cock- 
tail glasses in which maraschino 
cherries have been placed. 


Mince Pie 
Bonbons 


SHH NATL 


Successful baking requires a good baking powder 


uN: 


Hyégienic 
Pet Baking 


Powder 












meets that requirement 


: 

' Economical and Strictly Pure 
q A LARGE | O Cc 
| 


CAN FOR 
For sale by all good dealers 





OVERTON-HYGIENIC Co. 


CHICAGO 
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———— Six Valuable Prizes Given w——————— 
w-FOpularity Contest.... | 
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FIRST—DIAMOND RING, VALUED AT $50.00 
FIRST--BRACELET WATCH VALUED AT $15.00 


FIRST--GOLD FILLED WATCH, VALUED AT $15.00 


or members of their families will be permitted to enter the contest. 


and you will be given credit for 100 votes for each yearly subscription. 


prizes are worth trying for. 


The Contest closes March 20th, 1917. All votes and mail per- 
taining to them must be in this office not later than 5 p. m., Wednesday 
March 20th, 1917. 





The Haif-Century Magazine Popularity Contest 
VOTE COUPON 
This coupon is good for one vote 
I Vote for 


Address all communications to The Half-Century Magazine, Contest Department, 3708 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








Who are the two Most Popular Women in the United States ? 
Who are the two Most Popular Misses under sixteen years ? 


Who are the two Most Popular Boys? 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE desiring to ascertain who are the Most Popular in the United States, and also to 
increase its circulation to 50,000 by March 20th 1917, has inaugurated a POPULARITY CONTEST. 


To those receiving the highest number of votes the following prizes will be given: 


To the Most Popular Woman of 18 years or over, we offer two prizes. 


SECOND-.-BIRTHDAY RING VALUED AT $5.00 


To the Most Popular Girl under 16 years: 


SECOND--BIRTHDAY RING VALUED AT $5.00 


To the Most Popular Boy under 16 years: 


SECOND--BASEBALL OUTFIT, VALUED AT $5.00 


The Prizes will be awarded by three disinterested judges who will count the votes. No person connected with THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


A Coupon counting for one vote will be printed in each monthly issue up to that date. Each yearly subscription to THE HALF-CENTURY 1. AGA- 
ZINE will count 100 votes, two years subscription 250 votes and three years subscription to one person will count 500 votes, therefore it will be to your advantage 
to get as many subscribers as possible to increase the number of votes. We have not limited the subscriptions to o.e year, but may be for two or three or as 


many years as the subscriber cares to take THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TO US BEFORE MARCH 20 H 1917 


In sending in subscriptions, be sure and send the correct address of the subscriber with seventy-five cents, the amount of the subscription for one year 


In case of a tie for any of the prizes, duplicate prizes will be awarded to each tying contestant. 


We will publish the names and standing of the contestants in each issue of the magazine until the close of the contest. Begin now and try to win, the 
We will also print the pictures of the winners in the May issue. 





The Half-Century Magazine Popularity Contest 
THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO. 
3708 Wabash Avenue., Chicago, Ill. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 75 CENTS PER YEAR 
This coupon is good fer 100 votes for one years subscription; 250 votes for two years subscription and 500 vetes for 
three years subscription 


GENTLEMEN:- 
Enclosed find $............1n payment of......years subscription to The Half-Century Magazine. 





STANDING OF THE CONTESTANTS 
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BEAUTY HINTS 


Continued from page 13. 


feet. Sprinkle it generously between the toes, and dust it into 
your shoes before you put them on. It is always good to give 
your feet a massage with the talcum powder for about five or ten 
minutes before putting on your shoes. 


Frequently changing the shoes is immensely beneficial to 
the feet. It rests them wonderfully. And nothing is more harmful 
than to wear slovenly run down shoes about the house. If there 
is the slightest tendency to flat foot, never wear slippers without 
heels, even in your bed room. Run over heels cause corns as 
well as sore and tender feet. 


When you come in tired from a long tramp, or have been 
standing on your feet many long hours through the day, give 
them a warm bath, and rub then briskly with alcohol or a good 
toilet water. It is also very good to put a little soda in the warm 
water. You will find this very refreshing. 


An astringent foot bath is an excellent treatment to give fat 
feet; it checks perspiration and makes the flesh firm. 


If you have at times a painful arch, consider whether you 
have been changing from low to high heels or vice versa. Many 
cases of broken arches are caused by accustoming the foot to a 
heel of a certain height, then switching to a lower or higher heel 
and back again. If you once develop a broken arch or flat foot, 
your foot will lase much of its grace, for the shape and size of 
a foot alone do not determine its beauty, but the manner in which 


it is used, and it is impossible to walk with ease and grace if one’s | 


feet are aching and protesting at every step. The following is a 
good exercise for broken arches: 


Standing with heels together, rise on the toes until you are 


standing on the very tips. Now, let the heels sink to the floor, 
very, very gradually. Repeat, making the lowering of the heels 
as slow a process as possible. 

In walking, be svre to toe straight ahead to avoid walking on 
the side of the foot. To point the toes out is productive of broken 
arches, run over heels and other conditions to be avoided. 


THE STAIN ON THE STRIPES 


Continued from page 10. 


“Good evening, Colonel,” courteously replied the doctor, 
stepping aside to permit entrance. 

The Colonel, elderly, thin, and white of beard, sauntered into 
the room and seated himself. Closely followed two other men— 
younger, stockier, and coarser. One was swarthy, with a head of 
stringy, rough-dried hair and a sickly drooping mustache. The 
other was clean-shaven, florid and freckled. The swarthy man 
and the doctor remained standing. 

“Well, what can I do for you, gentlemen?” inquired the 
latter. 

The question was ignored. “Pretty swell furniture the nig- 
ger’s got,” heavily drawled the swarthy man. He plucked surlily 
at the green-satin upholstering of a chair and turned to the elderly 
man. ‘“Ain’t it, Colonel?” 

The Colonel nodded. 


“Just what I say,” went on the speaker, “about lettin these 
niggers run away with things. By gad, you educate ’em an’ they 
out do the Devil. This here nigger,” he bobbed his thumb toward 
the doctor—“is better fixed than most of us white folks in this 
here county. You mean to tell me it’s right? Nature didn’t mean 
it so.” The heavy hands were brought together in emphasis. 

Dr. Willis said nothing. His dark brown face ochered with 
chagrin and rage. He bit his lips until they cried in blood; he 
swallowed that blood, gall-bitter though it tasted. In vice-like 
fold went his arms to force them into disuse. 


Continued on page 17. 








































; Agents Wanted To Sell — Memorial Edition 












START A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


The Perfumers’ Supply Co. 


Importers and Jobbers of Materials for 


Manufacturers of Hair Preparations 
Toilet Articles and Perfumes 


We Carry A Complete Stock at the Lowest Prices 


Some of which are as follows 


Talcum Jars Oil Rose 
Waxes Colors Oil Lilac 

W Petrolatum Boxes Oil Lemon 

C Petrolatum Bottles Oil Lavender 
A Petrolatum Labels, etc. Oil Bergamot 





We will sell you the supplies and teach you Free how to 
make Cold Creams, Face Bieaching Creams, Hair Pomades, Hair 
Growers, Perfumes, Toilet Waters, etc.; or we will make any of 
these articles for you and print your name on the label, ready for 
you to sell. 


Catalog and terms sent on receipt of 10 cents in postage 


THE PERFUMERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. J, Monadnock Block 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 

THE MASTER MIND OF A CHILD OF SLAVERY 

An appealing, picturesque romance of real life. A 
story af achievement almost rivaling in interest the 
tales of those famed heroes of ancient Rome and Greece 
who were supposed to be imbued with powers beyond 
those of mortal men. 

A book full of human interest, recounting the life 
history of the man who rose from plantation babe to 
leading educator, author and industrial advocate. 

An inspiretion in every line, and the story of a life- 
work which offers an example for every boy and youth in 
the land. 

The life story of a man who was a most remarkable 
product of modern civilization in all its phases. The 
twentieth century Moses of the colored race who led his 
people out of the wilderness of ignorance, superstition 
and indolence and pointed the way to knowledge, industry 
and prosperity for all who would follow him. 


Our Memorial Edition of the Life 
ot Booker T. Washington includes a 
full description of the Tuskegee In- 
stitute, the great educational institu- 
tion that stands as a monument to 
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Every man, woman and child will [i A CHILDSE SLAVERY 


read it, irrespective of race or creed. 

The book is a large octavo volume 
of 350 pages, including superb, strik- 
ingly impressive engravings. Size 
814x64 inches. 


he; 
Retail Price, Cloth Binding... $1.00 = lp 
Retail Price, 4% Leather Binding$1.50 
Big profit on each sale. Credit i a 


given. Send 10 cents for sample out- 
fit, full instructions and best terms. 


We are the largest Negro Publishing 
Company in the world, selling through 
agents. Established year 1901. Show 
your loyalty to our race by taking up 
the sale of this book. 


Don’t delay. 

Write at once for full particulars. 
Howard, Chandler & Company, Publishers 
6434 Eberhart Avenue, : : Chicago, Illinois 
Agents wanted ‘eis for our new book: 

“Progress and Achievements of the 20th Century Negro” 
Now ready. Retail prices, $1.50 cloth; $2.25 one half leather bindings. 
OUR VERY LATEST BOOK: 

“Getting On in the World, or Aids and Helps to Success 
Under Difficulties” 
is now off the press. Retail prices $1.50 and $2.25. Send 10 cents 
for either outfit or 30 cents for the three and be first ip your field. 

We are the Recognized Headquarters for Agents 
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Opera Fudge.—To opera fond- 
ant add one teaspoonful of van- 
illa, work until perfectly smooth, 
then press into a shallow card- 
board box lined with paraffin 
paper. For variety add one-half 
cupful chopped walnuts, chopped 
pecans, shredded almonds, shred- 
ded cocoanut, or candied fruits 
or marshmallows cut in pieces. 
Green coloring and one third 
teaspoonful of almond extract, 
or pink coloring and one tea- 
spoonful of raspberry extract, or 
yellow coloring and one tea- 
spoonful of orange extract, or 
two squares of melted chocolate 
may also be added. Four kinds 
pressed into one’box, or arranged 
in layers and cut in cubes, are 
attractive. 


Salted Mixed Nuts.—Beat the 
white of one egg slightly; add 
nut meats of many kinds and 
stir until they are coated with 
the egg, then put in dripping 
pan, sprinkle with salt and bake 
in a hot oven until heated 
through, stirring often, that 
nuts may brown evenly. Keep 
the oven door open during the 
baking. 


} An Ideal Xmas or New Year's Gift 


If you give some friend a subscription to THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE it means 
that he will receive a gift each month. Price only 75c per year. 
A dainty gift-card, showing that you are the giver, will be mailed to the friend upon request. 
Your friend will be just as pleased with the Half-Century as you are. Gift Subscriptions begin with the January 


If the recipient of your subscription is already a subscriber, 
the present subscription will be extended one year and the gift announcement card will be sent just the same. 


number which will be mailed about Christmas time. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Continued from page 13 


Stuffed Figs.—Wash a pound 
of pulled figs; put them in the 
top of a double boiler while wet. 
Put over the fire and steam for 
an hour. Take out one at a time 
and make an incision from the 
blossom to the stem end. Dip a 
whole marshmallow into grape 
juice and press it into the fig. 
Close, and roll in powdered 
sugar. Set on a platter to dry. 
The marshmallows swell, so the 
fig is natural size. 


Chicken Macaroni—Remove 
the bones of one chicken boiled 
until very tender, and pick very 
fine. Boil one-half pound mac- 
aroni until tender, but keep it 
whole, cut in small pieces one- 
half inch long. Butter a two- 
quart charlotte russe tin and line 
with pieces of macaroni; put in 
a layer of chicken, seasoned with 
the liquor boiled down, salt, pep- 
per, atid a little butter, then a 
layer of macaroni and so on until 
the dish is filled. Pour a cup 
of cream over the whole and 
bake twenty minutes. 


Beet and Cabbage Salad.—To 
two cups of boiled beets, cut in 
tiny cubes, add one pint finely 


shredded cabbage. Moisten with 
cream salad dressing and garn- 
ish with hard-cooked eggs and 
celery tips. 


Cream of Celery Soup.—Cook 
one bunch of celery, cut in 
pieces, in two and one-half cups 
white soup stock until tender. 
Rub through a sieve. Scald one 
tablespoonful minced onion in 
one pint of milk, remove onion, 
and add to stock. Thicken with 
two tablespoonfuls of butter and 
three tablespoonfuls flour. Add 
one cup cream, season to taste. 


Holiday Fruit Salad.—Cover a 
salad bowl or individual plates 
with lettuce; place sliced pine- 
apple upon this and decorate 
each slice with five strips of 
pimiento, forming a star; in the 
center put a.cherry. Serve with 
French dressing. When there 
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are no cherries take seasoned 
cream cheese, roll it into a ball, 
dust it with paprika. 


Meat Compote.—Melt one- 
third cupful of butter in sauce- 
pan; add two tablespoonfuls 
flour, and when thoroughly 
blended add gradually, while 
stirring constantly, two cupfuls 
of scalded milk; bring to boiling 
point, and add one teaspoonful 
salt, one-eighth teaspoonful pep- 
per and one-half cupful of soft, 
stale bread crumbs, and cook two 
minutes. Remove from fire, add 
two cupfuls of finely’ chopped, 
cold cooked meat, yolks of three 
eggs well beaten, and one table- 
spoonful finely chopped parsley; 
then fold in whites of three eggs 
beaten until stiff. Turn into a 
buttered pudding dish, and bake 
thirty-three minutes in a slow 
oven. 


Looked Like Man’s Work 
Polly (aged six)—“I really don’t think, mamma, that Santa Claus is 


married.” 
Mamma—“Why not, dear?” 


Polly—“Just look at this doll he has left me. 


a man’s taste.” 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE PDB. CO. 


3708 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $——-—— in payment of 


HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE to be sent to 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


BN cas rt ieee le le ea ee 
as a holiday gift Please mail gift card showing the undersigned as the giver. 


Yours very truly, 


a De eS 


MAIL GIFT ORDERS TO 


Its dress is very evidently 


DEOS SEO 





3708 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE STAINS ON THE STRIPES 


Continued from page 15. 

The swarthy man turned squarely upon him, insolence written 
from the point of his unkempt chin to the pupils of his black 
eyes. “Didn’t you get that note stuck in your blinds?” he asked 
gruffly. 

“T did.” 

“Well, why ain’t you cleared out yet? The boys of this here 
county have decided they can do without a nigger doctor about 
the place. Understand?” 

“But, I don’t see—” 


The spokesman snapped his fingers savagely. ‘No, an’ if you 
don’t, you won’t, by gum, if you don’t kick this dust from your 
feet dag-gone quick. Get me?” He held his finger a-question to 
the addressed, then stretched the other hand out in indication. 
“There’s a seven-fifty-three fast mail in the morning. You get 
that pickaninny o’ yours an’ skip an’ don’t let night catch you 
this side the county line. If you don’t, why—” The pause was 
followed by a suggestive nod of the head. 

Still the doctor did not lose himself. “Suppose I do succeed,” 
he argued suavely, unfording his arms and out-stretching them 
in appeal, “isn’t it due to the support of my own people? They 
alone patronize me, and your doctors are not particular about 
treating them. You call this fair play? I’ve a license to——” 


“Fair twaddle-talk!”’ clipped the florid man, immediately 
afoot, his hand resting on his hip pocket. “There ain’t no fair 
play when it comes to white men an’ niggers.” After the ex-'! 
plosion he seemed relieved. Then in snarling ridicule: “Li—i— 
cense?” he repeated, as his freckled hand waved in deprecation 
to the document on the wall. “It ain’t worth the paper it’s writ 
on—not in this here county. Burn it up.” 

Suiting action to word, as if his ire were rekindled, he stalked 
heavily to where the license hung, snatched it down, splintered 
its glass casement against the arm of a chair. A minate later the 
paper was in the flames. 

“There!” said he, with the quiet air of finality, reseating 
himself. 

How John Willis passed over that period he never knew. An 
overwhelming impulse for his rifle came over him. His gaze, 
with the impulse, shifted to the next room. The rifle came beneath 
it—so did the little cot. Something from afar, yet within him, 
too, it seemed, whispered, “Baby! Baby!” He could not move. 
Stock-still, he merely swallowed hard! 

Appealingly he looked toward the elder man. This was not 
expeeted from him. He had been calculated a friend. Something 
of compassion now radiated from those sombre old eyes. 

“The boys are agin’ you, Doc,” said the Colonel, in answer 
to the silent question, “‘an’ I reckon you better do like they say.” 
He raised his broad-brimmed hat, and scratched his head in reflec- 
tion. “I tried to help you, said you was a good nigger, and so 
on. Like to got myself in bad though. Called me nigger-lover, 
an’—well, you know I ain’t that an’, you know, I’ve got to raise 
my cotton here, an’ live here, so—” 

The dark man had turned to the spokesman of the crowd. 
“And my things—must I leave them?” 

A cynical smile answered before the lips could move. “Unless 
you can take your furniture an’ house an’ lot on that seven-fifty- 
three, professor, you’ll leave ’em.” It was done admirably in mock 
politeness. “The boys want you gone, professor, an’ I reckon 
you’d better go while goin’s good an’ never mind so daggone 
much about the things.” 

Now the brakes of control slipped. ‘Well, I won’t!” said the 
doctor shortly, whipping his hand up in emphasis. “I’m a citizen 
and shan’t run off and leave my belongings behind. Give me time 
to settle my affairs,—say, a month and I’ll go if my presence is 
objectionable. I can take no risk with my life. I’ve got a child; 
otherwise—” 


“Otherwise what?” blurted the florid man, again springing from | 
his seat. 














To be continued in January number. 
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= Opportunities That Are Waiting 


sHUUUUANOUAGAUUCONAGUOOCUUEEOOUEUEN’aguagvaxaansucaevsueseavoenavacacauocasuuucesssenessennssuisnnitiid 


"Tre country is full of opportunities—chances that are 


ready, waiting for some one to take advantage of them. Not 
dreams, or h apes, or possibilities, but actual and concrete 


openings that YOU can take up today. 


These specific, opportunities are listed each month in this de- 


partment. Here yuu can put your finger on a given spot and say: 
“Here is a chance for ME.” Do it—read these over now. 


YOUR opportunity awaits you on this page. Under each 
heading there is something of value offered you. Somewhere on 
this page there is certainly the opening or thing you want. For 
these advertisers are opportunity seekers as well as you. They 
gain and you gain if you answer their ads. Look into what théy 
say—read the ads carefully—answer them— investigate the 
chances offered you. 


HAVE You Any Wants? Something to sell, a need for busi- 
ness-getting agents, real estate or a business to dispose of, a pat- 
ent or scheme, or great idea to market? It costs very little to tell 
Half-Century’s readers. A little ad brings scores of replies. Write 
Half-Century’s Classified Advertising Department for advice in 


preparing your copy. It will pay you to advertise in these columns. 





Classified Advertisements 
WANTED FEMALE HELP aos 


Agents Wanted—To sell household 
specialties. Big money, quick sellers; 
territory going fast. Write for full 
particulars. B. 31, care Half Century 
Magazine, Chicago. 


Agents Wanted—To secure sub- 
scriptions for the Half Century Maga- 
zine. Liberal commission. 


Agents Wanted—Something entire- 
ly new. Sells like “wild fire.” Write 
for particulars. C. M. J., care Half 
Century Magazine, Chicago. 


Wanted—Agents to sell Soaps, Per- 
fumes and other toilet preparations. 
Write for prices and terms. The 
Overton Hygienic Co.. Chicago. 


Stenographer—Between 20 and 30 
years of age. One that is capable of 
handling a large amount of detail 
work. In your reply state age, ex- 
perience and salary expected. Ad- 
dress M. G. H., care Half Century 
Magazine. 

Stenographers and Bookkeepers— 
Girls over 18. Must be graduates of 
business department of a high school 
or college. Those that have had 
some experience preferred. Address 
C-27, care Half Century Magazine, 
Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED—To sel] met- 
al and furniture polish. Address B. 
35, care Half Century Magazine. 





WANTED—MALE HELP 


Agents Wanted—To sell household 
specialties, big money. Write quick 
B. 31, care Half Century Magazine, 
Chicago. 

Stock Salesman—For high grade, 
quick selling proposition. Address T. 
S. R., care Half Century Magazine. 


SALESMEN WANTED—To call on 
merchants to sell high grade coffee 
and tea. Big commission. Can handle 
as a side line. Write quick for partic- 
rag J. Tipper & Ce., 3602 Wabash 

ye. 








Classified Advertisements. 


~ AGENTS WANTED—To sell met- 
al and furniture polish. Address B 
35, care Half Century Magazine. 


FOR SALE 


Typewriter—Monarch, latest mod- 
el, in first class condition. Price $25. 
A. J. Spears, 5202 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Il. 


FOR SALE—A strictly modern, 2 
flat brick building, 6 and 7 rooms, 
steam heated, electric light, gas; 
clear. Price $5,500; $1,000 cash—$75 
per month. Six per cent interest. Ad- 
dress O. C. B., care Half Century 
Magazine. 


FOR SALE — Remington Type- 
writer, No. 10, in first class condition. 
Price, $37.50. Address M. 61, care 
Half Century Magazine. 


FOR SALE—A Ford Touring Car 
in fine condition, used only seven 
months, only $225, or will exchange 
for a Ford Roadster. Address M. 63, 
care Half Century Magazine. 


ROOMS FOR RENT 


Rooms for Rent—Light and airy; 
to respectable people; reference fur- 
nished and required. Address M. 24, 
care Half Century Magazine. 


For Rent—Nice room, suitable for 
man and wife, or bachelor quarters 
for two ladies. Address M. 25, care 
Half Century. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted to Purchase—A set of the 
latest edition of Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. State lowest price you will 
take for same. Address M. 27, care 
Half Century Magazine, Chicago. 

BUSINESS CHANCE—We will in- 
corporate your business, draw up all 
necessary papers and secure a char- 
ter for you in Illinois, North Dakota, 
New Jersey or Delaware, and assist 
you in securing capital, if the busi- 
ness is meritorious. Full particglars 
free. Address M, 62, eare Halfs@en- 
tury Magazine. 
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An Optimistic View of the Election 
Continued from page 3. 


= lof permitting the provisions of the National Constitution to be 


A Live Book for Live People 


= neither repealed nor respected, but we do contend that if the 
=| Negro vote is not cast at the polls, it should not be cast by the 


= southern whites in the electoral college.” 


' HOW A NEGRO 
SHOULD CONDUCT 
A BUSINESS 


To Gain the Patronage of His Own People 
PRICE $1.50 POST PAID 


Now in press. Will be published about Feb. 1, 1917 





If you are in business or contemplate entering 
business, you should have this book. The book will 


contain Fourteen Chapters---not a dead line in it. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


A Brief Review of Early Negro Business Ventures. 

Statistics of Negro Business in the United States. 

Prejudice as it Affects the Negro in Business. 

The Importance of Business in the Race’s Development. 

What is Necessary to Secure the Patronage of Our Own 
People? 

What is Necessary to Secure the Patronage of White 
People? 

How to Buy Goods at the Lowest Price. 

How to Establish Credit with Wholesale Houses. 

What Constitutes Good Salesmanship? 

Whom to Credit. 

How to Make Collections. 

How to. Advertise. 

How to Systematize a Business. 

How to Conduct a Business in General. 


The price of the book is $1.50, but as a special] 
inducement to advance subscriptions we will send it 
when published for One Dollar to those who will sign 
the attached slip and send to us before Jan. 20, 1917 


. } THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK PUBLISHERS 
: Chicago, Ill. 
: Gentlemen: 
i Kindly enter my subscription for one copy of ‘‘How a Negro Should : 
: Conduct a Business,”’ for which I agree to remit [to you] $1.00 as soon : 
i as you send me notice that the book is ready. : 


Cut out this coupon, sign and 


In other words, the Tribune could have safely defined the 
attitude of the Northern Republicans thus: 
“We favor the Negro’s right to vote in the South, to protect 


= the Republican manufacturing protectionists of the North, pro- 


vided we will not be expected to protect that right against the 
objections of the southern white Democrats. But if they object, 


=| as a compromise, we are willing to concede to them the right to 


disfranchise the Negro, provided the Negro’s numerical strength 
is not voted against us in the electoral college.” 

As the Democrats in the south refuse to accept this compro- 
mise and continue to vote the Negro’s numerical strength, and as 
the Republicans have lost a part of the West, perhaps the latter 
party as a matter of self-preservation, will take steps to protect 
the Southern Negro’s franchise rights, with the result that the 
Democratic victory after all, may be a blessing in disguise to the 
Colored people. 


“Do you think any girl ever proposed in leap year?” he asked. 

“Not unless she was obliged to,” was the reply. 

“Mm! I never thought of that,” he said after a pause. 

“But, Jim,” said Mabel, laying her hand on his sleeve and looking affec- 
tionately into his eyes, “I’m sure you will never force me to that humiliation, 
will you?” 

“No—er s— that is to say—of course not—I——” 

Mabel now wears a large sized diamond. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
Of the Half-Century Magazine, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for 

October 1, 1916. 
State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Katherine E. Williams, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that she is the Editor and Owner of the 


=| Half-Century Magazine and that the following is, to the best of her knowl- 


edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a 


== | daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 


shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em+ 


= bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 


this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, The Half-Century Magazine Pub. Co. (not inc.), Chicago, 
Ill.; Editor, Katherine E. Williams, Chicago, Ill.; Managing Editor, Katherine 
E. Williams, Chicago, Ill.; Business Manager, E. S. Brown, Chicago, IIl. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual own- 
ers, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding. 1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock.) 

Katherine E. Williams, Chicago, Ill. (sole owner), 3708 Wabash Ave. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

There are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases wheré the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 


than as so stated by him. 
Katherine E. Williams, 
(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager or owner.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23 day of Sept., 1916. 
[SEAL] Ernest H. Williamson. 
Notary Public. 
Form 3526.—Ed. 1916. (My commission expires Jan. 6. 1920.) 
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